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tative ecclesiastical organizations than the phenomenon known as "come-outism." This tendency for men and women believing themselves inspired to set up new cults was partly the result of the doctrine of self-expression and partly a reflection of equalitarianism. To repressed and obscure souls with flaming ambitions the launching of a new gospel of salvation was a way out of their obscurity. Those who followed the new leaders similarly asserted their individuality and freedom in religious matters by defying established sects, authorities, and traditions. Largely but by no means solely a phenomenon of rural New England and the West, "come-outism" in religion was one of the striking evidences that the common man was in revolt.
The SKaker sect or United Society of Believers in Christ's Second Appearing was an early illustration of democratic "come-outism." The foundress of the movement was an extremely humble, neurotic, and magnetic Englishwoman, Mother Ann Lee, who was given to religious prophecies and ecstasies. Her condemnation of marriage and her advocacy of celibacy, related no doubt to her own unhappy marital experiences, occasioned suspicion and enmity in the various neighborhoods in which she found herself after her arrival in America in 1774. The opposition to her and her followers was deepened by reason of her denunciation of all war and private property and her advocacy of the communal way of life. Mother Ann Lee also rejected many accepted religious beliefs, including the Atonement, the resurrection of the body, election, and the authority of the Bible. Each individual in the Shaker communities contributed in the course of everyday living to "new religious truths" which in turn were shared by others. Women were regarded as equal with men not only in their capacity to contribute to religious revelation but in all other matters.
The communal life of the dozen or more Shaker communities established by the end of the eighteenth century in New England, New York, Ohio, and Kentucky was also essentially democratic. All shared and shared joyously in the common tasks of the community; both Mother Ann and her competent successor, Lucy Wright, advocated the entire fusion of religion and work. All shared in the creation of the "gifts" or religious-esthetic worship through songs and dances. Although these dances and songs followed a general pattern, they were nevertheless always regarded as new living expressions designed to effect a progress from one spiritual level to another and higher one. In the same way the